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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited with Introductory- 
Essays by Charles Douglas, M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer and Assistant 
in Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons, 1897. Pp. 
cxxvi., 233. 

The object of this volume is to provide learners who are be- 
ginning the study of Ethics with Mill's chief ethical writings in a 
compact form. Besides a reprint of his "Utilitarianism" and 
"Logic of the Moral Sciences" (Book VI. of Mill's Logic) with 
an analysis, the book contains three Introductory Chapters entitled 
respectively Ethics and Induction, Ethics and Psychology, and 
Ethics and Morality ; a brief Appendix of extracts from various 
writings of Mill's under the headings of (1) Causality and Induc- 
tion, (2) and (3) Mill's Theory of the Self, and of the Relation of 
Morality to Nature, (4) his Estimate of Bentham, and, finally, an 
Index. The numerous foot-notes contain further quotations from 
Mill by way of illustration and elucidation of the text. 

The Introductory Essays, which are " intended to guide the 
student in his interpretation and criticism of the ethical writings, 
and to connect these writings with Mill's philosophy as a whole, 
and with his place in the development of speculation," are inter- 
esting, sympathetic, and in many ways suggestive, and exhibit the 
possibility and value of bringing Mill's ethical theory into connec- 
tion with his other philosophical views. 

The attempt in Chapter I. to show how Mill's conception of 
logical method influenced his ethical view, seems to me, however, 
somewhat strained, both as regards the stress laid on the depen- 
dence of Mill's Ethics on his logic, and also as to the value of his 
logical method. Respect for Mill's intellectual force, and the 
fullest appreciation of his moral enthusiasm and earnestness and 
his unfailing candor, need not prevent our recognizing the pro- 
found unsatisfactoriness of his account of the relation between 
"Induction" and "Deduction," — his ever-renewed and for him- 
self hopeless, though for his readers most instructive, effort to com- 
bine inference to the unknown with certainty of proof — and the 
worse than feebleness of his attempt to base the utilitarian prin- 
ciple on " experience." Dr. Douglas does indeed notice that this 
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effort of Mill's is " more than questionable." But I do not think 
his criticism suggests that the attempt to base first principles on 
facts, particulars, or experience, is necessarily foredoomed to 
failure. 

It is true that in Essay II. he criticises the " psychological way 
of conceiving conduct" from which Mill's ethics starts, — Psychol- 
ogy being described as deliberately abstracting from the " subject- 
object relation which is characteristic of human experience," — the 
" self-consciousness which is the determining principle" in the 
unity and objectivity of mental life, and speaks of Mill's percep- 
tion of this (extra-psychological) "organic unity and continuity 
which characterize experience." But the only view of Psychology 
which seems to me acceptable is that which makes recognition of 
the subject-object relation its distinctive characteristic ; and in 
spite of Mill's talk of a series aware of itself, etc., I do not feel 
at all assured that he did intend to abstract in Psychology from 
that relation ; certainly he cannot both do this consistently and 
also recognize self-consciousness as the necessary principle of unity 
in mental life. Perhaps we might apply to Mill here a modification 
of his remark on Bentham (quoted p. 219) that "though there is 
possibly no one of them [i.e., constituents of human nature] of the 
existence of which an acknowledgment might not be found in 
some corner of [his] writings, no conclusions are ever founded on 
the acknowledgment" of certain of these. It appears to be sug- 
gested that Mill's difficulties arise from neglect of the "principle 
of self-consciousness;" that they might be remedied, and Utilita- 
rianism transformed into a satisfactory and non-utilitarian system 
by the recognition of this principle. But is any such simple solu- 
tion possible ? In his Logic, the relation between the General and 
the Particular landed Mill in hopeless and more or less obvious 
confusion ; and in his Ethics, in addition to this difficulty from 
Particulars, there is the struggle between Self and Other, private 
Happiness and public Welfare, Interest and Duty, which Mill, in 
common with all previous moralists, had to feel and meet as best as 
he could. And the way in which he has met it is by an argument 
(involving both Petitio Principii and Non Sequituf) from the actual 
desire of each one for his own happiness, and that alone to the 
duty of desiring the general happiness. And the kind of " organic 
unity" that, at this time, is likely to be suggested by Dr. Douglas's 
remarks can scarcely be attributed to Mill ; if we are led by the 
suggestion, are we not reading into him a meaning that could hardly 
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even have occurred to him or his contemporaries? And, however 
much the " principle of self-consciousness" may be admitted, it 
can have no effect in improving or supplementing the appeal to 
facts, or experiences, or ideas which form part of a series, — being 
a necessary presupposition of any such fact, idea, or series. 

Neither the strength nor the weakness of Mill's Utilitarianism 
seems to be sufficiently emphasized (and this is rather noticeably 
the case with reference to Bentham also), and no reference is made 
to the more recent elaboration of the doctrine in which Utilita- 
rianism and Intuitionism are shown to be at one. In these points, 
and in what seems to me an attempt to read into Mill elements of 
an essentially modern view, I find the chief drawbacks to Dr. 
Douglas's exposition, as its chief merit is to be found in his sym- 
pathetic attitude towards Mill and generous recognition of all 
Mill's splendid intellectual and moral excellence as a thinker, and 
in the philosophical charm and value of his careful and instructive 
effort to exhibit each part of Mill's work in its connection with 
the rest of his life and thought. 

E. E. C. Jones. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Pseudo-Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Hugh Mortimer Cecil. 1. An Irrationalist Trio — Kidd, 
Drummond, Balfour. London : The University Press, Limited, 
16 John Street, Bedford Row, W. C, 1897. Pp. xvi., 308. 

This book is written from a point of view violently anti-theistic, 
anti-theological, and above all anti-Christian, the author appear- 
ing to be an accepted champion of what Mr. Balfour would 
call "Naturalism," what he himself would call "Science" or 
"Rationalism." It purports to be an attempt to state and con- 
trovert the main contentions of "Social Evolution," "The 
Ascent of Man," and "The Foundations of Belief ;" and since 
these three well-known books are occupied with some of the most 
difficult and disputed problems of life and thought, the attempt to 
evaluate them, familiar as they are, calls for a serious intellectual 
effort on the part of writer and reader. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Kidd, Mr. Drummond, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour are here treated as a "trio" only in the sense that 
the three essays in which their books are examined are brought 
together between the covers of a single volume ; that they are all 
attacked by Mr. Hugh Mortimer Cecil and regarded by him as 



